CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
puberty. In a number of analyses in which the subjects were at
one or other of these phases of development I was forced to adopt
a modified form of the same technique as I use with children,
I think that what I have now said robs of their force Anna
Freud's two main objections to my play-technique. She ques-
tioned (i) whether we were justified in assuming that the
symbolic content of children's play is its main motive, and (2)
whether we could regard children's play as equivalent to verbal
association in adults. For, she argues, such play lacks the idea of
purpose which the adult brings to his analysis and which 'enables
him when associating to exclude all conscious directing and influ-
encing of his trains of thought'.
To this latter objection I should like to reply further that these
intentions in adult patients (which in my experience are not so
effective as Anna Freud supposes even with them) are quite
superfluous for children, and by tins I do not mean very little
children.
It is clear from what I have said that children are so much
dominated by their Ucs that it is really unnecessary for them
deliberately to exclude conscious ideas.1 Anna Freud herself too
has weighed this possibility in her mind (p. 49).
I have devoted so much space to the question of the technique
to be employed with children because this seems to me funda-
mental in the whole problem of child-analysis. When Anna
Freud rejects the play-technique, her argument applies not only
to the analysis of little children, but also in my opinion to the basic
principle of the analysis of older children as I understand it.
The play-technique provides us with a rich abundance of material
and gives us access to the deepest strata of the mind. If we make
use of it we arrive unconditionally at the analysis of the Oedipus
complex, and once arrived, we cannot mark out limits for analysis
in any direction. If then we really wish to avoid analysing the
Oedipus complex we must not make use of the play-technique,
even in its modified application to older children.
It follows that the question is not whether the analysis of
children can go so deep as that of adults, but whether it ought to go
so deep. To answer this question we must examine the reasons
1 I must go yet a step further. I do not think that the problem is to induce a child
in the analytic hour *to exclude all conscious directing and influencing of his trains
of thought5, but rather that we must aim at inducing him to recognise all that lies
outside his Ucs, not only in the analytic hour, but also in life in general. The special
relation of children to reality rests (as I showed in greater detail in my last paper
already quoted: 'The Psychological Principles of Infant Analysis') on the fact that
they endeavour to exclude and repudiate everything which is not in accordance with
their Ucs impulses, and in this is included reality in the broader sense.
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